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REALISM AS A POLEMIC AND PROGRAM OF REFORM. I 


EALISM may be said to be at the present moment something 
between a tendency and a school. So long as it was recog- 
nized only by its enemies it was no more than a tendency. But war 
has developed a class-consciousness, and the time is near at hand, if 
indeed it is not already here, when one realist may recognize 
another. This dawning spirit of fellowship, accompanied as it is 
with a desire for a better understanding and a more effective co- 
operation, justifies an attempt to summarize the articles of a real- 
istic creed. In the two papers of which this is the first, I shall con- 
fine myself to the realistic critique. There is a certain propriety in 
this because a new movement invariably arises as a protest against 
tradition, and bases its hope of constructive achievement on the 
correction of certain established habits of thought. Realism is as 
yet in a phase in which this critical motive dominates, and affords 
the best promise of initial agreement. 

I propose to discuss three topics: I., General Philosophical 
Errors Defined on Realistic Grounds; II., the Realistic Critique of 
Contemporary Philosophy; III., The Realistic Program of Reform. 
The present paper will be devoted to the first of these topics. 





I. GENERAL PHILOSOPHICAL Errors DEFINED ON REALISTIC GROUNDS 


Methodological laxity has been the rule rather than the excep- 
tion in philosophical procedure. At the opening of modern phi- 
losophy a definite attempt was made to reduce philosophical dis- 
course to logical form. The attempt was abandoned after the time 
of Leibniz, but not until it had demonstrated the impossibility of 
expressing the traditional philosophy of the time in precise defini- 
tions and cogent deductions. The difference between analytical 
geometry and Descartes’s ‘‘Meditations,’’ between Euclid and 
Spinoza’s ‘‘Ethies,’’ and between the calculus and Leibniz’s ‘‘Mon- 
adology,’’ is unmistakable and most impressive. It is not a differ- 
ence of degree of excellence, but a difference between success and 
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failure, between logical order and logical chaos. And since the time 
of Leibniz the gap between philosophy and exact science has 
widened. Philosophers have ordinarily been less skilled than Des- 
eartes, Spinoza and Leibniz, in physics and mathematics, and in 
the forms of reasoning which they require. They have also been less 
devoted than were these early reformers to ideals of clarity and 
cogency, less scrupulous and fastidious in both argument and as- 
sertion. Meanwhile exact science has made great strides, not only 
in extension, but also, and this is more to the point, in exactness. 
Physics, mathematics, and logic have so been renewed in their 
foundations, and refined in their superstructure, as to mark a new 
epoch in the history of method. It is small wonder, then, that 
philosophy falls far below the present high standards of correct 
thinking. It is more surprising that philosophers show so great 
an indifference to these standards even when, as is often the case, 
they are themselves expert students of logic. While one can fre- 
quently detect the effect of their philosophy on their logic, there is 
rarely evidence that their logic has strengthened and clarified their 
philosophy. 

The general lack of logical form and rigor appears in both ma- 
terials and structure—that is, in a lack of clearness and definiteness 
in fundamental concepts, and in a lack of consecutiveness in reason- 
ing. These are the charges which Descartes brought against the phil- 
osophical tradition of his time, and they are scarcely less pertinent 
now. With these fundamental defects I do not propose to deal. 
Perhaps the most striking evidence of their presence is the impossi- 
bility of obtaining agreement among close students of the sources as 
to what an author means by his basal concepts, such as ‘‘substance,”’ 
‘*spirit,’’ ‘‘will,’’ ‘‘experience,’’ ‘‘matter’’; or what he regards as 
the proof of his primary contention, such as, ‘‘the universe is ulti- 
mately consciousness.’ Philosophical systems can not be sub- 
mitted to the sort of critical revision that is possible in the case of 
Euclidean geometry or Newtonian mechanics, because they do not 
even approximate systematic form. The terms lack definition, and 
the reasoning lacks order. Thus there are no present philosophical 
systems, so far as I know, that are not to some extent palpably 
guilty of the basal fallacies of equivocation and petitio principit. 
But it will prove more instructive in this present brief summary to 
deal with certain complex fallacies, or general errors, which are 
doubtless reducible to these and other elementary fallacies, but 
which have assumed a more or less stereotyped form in present 
philosophical literature. 


*Rashdall, in “ Personal Idealism,” p. 339. 
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1. The Fallacy of Argument from the Ego-centric Predicament.? 
—The ‘‘ego-centric predicament’’ consists in the impossibility of 
finding anything that is not known. This is a predicament rather 
than a discovery, because it refers to a difficulty of procedure, 
rather than to a character of things. It is impossible to eliminate 
the knower without interrupting observation; hence the peculiar 
difficulty of discovering what characters, if any, things possess when 
not known. When this situation is formulated as a proposition 
concerning things, the result is either the redundant inference that 
all known things are known, or the false inference that all things 
are known. The former is, on account of its redundancy, not a 
proposition at all; and its use results only in confusing it with the 
second proposition, which involves a petitio principit. The falsity 
of the inference, in the case of the latter proposition, lies in its 
being a use of the method of agreement unsupported by the method 
of difference. It is impossible to argue from the fact that every- 
thing one finds is known, to the conclusion that knowing is a uni- 
versal condition of being, because it is impossible to find non-things 
which are not known. The use of the method of agreement without 
negative cases is a fallacy. It should be added that at best the 
method of agreement is a preliminary aid to exact thought, and can 
throw no light whatsoever on what can be meant by saying that 
knowing is a condition of being. And yet this method, misapplied, 
is the main proof, perhaps the only proof, that has been offered of 
the cardinal principle of idealistic philosophies—the definition of 
being in terms of consciousness. It is difficult, on account of the 
very lack of logical form which I have noted to obtain pure cases of 
philosophical fallacies. And this particular fallacy has so far be- 
come a commonplace as to be regarded as a self-evident truth.® 
The step in which it is employed is omitted or obscured in many 
idealistic treatises. In others it is spread so thin, is so pervasive 
and insidious, that while it lends whatever support is offered for 

?T have discussed this error more fully in this JourNnaL, Vol. VII., No. 1. 

* There is doubtless a dim recognition of the invalidity of the argument in 
the plea which many idealistic writers make for its acceptance as self-evident. 
“The world is my idea,’” says Schopenhauer, “is a proposition which every 
one must recognize as true as soon as he understands it.” (“ World as Will 
and Idea,” Haldane and Kemp’s translation, Vol. II., p. 164.) “To what 
purpose,” says Berkeley, “is it to dilate on that which may be demonstrated 
with the utmost evidence in a line or two?” (“ Principles of Human Knowl- 
edge,” Fraser’s edition, p. 269). Cf. also Bradley, “ Appearance and Reality,” 
p. 144. This self-evident or easily demonstrated principle never receives, how- 
ever, at the hands either of these writers or of any other, an axiomatic formu- 
lation or a rigid demonstration. There is an implied hope that the reader will 


accept it without further ado, and allow the idealist to proceed with his 
idealism. 
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the cardinal idealistic principle, it is nowhere explicitly formulated. 
But the following scattering instances will suffice to illustrate its 
meaning. The first illustrates the error of redundancy, the others 
the error of inference from agreement.* 

(a) ‘* Presence in immediate experience is a universal character 
of all that is real, because it is only in so far as anything is thus pre- 
sented in immediate unity with the concrete life of feeling that it 
ean be given as a condition or fact of which an individual interest 
must be taken into account, on pain of not reaching accomplish- 
ment.’”® 

(b) ‘*Thus true philosophy must always be idealistic; indeed, it 
must be so in order to be merely honest. For nothing is more certain 
than that no man ever came out of himself in order to identify him- 
self directly with things which are different from him; but every- 
thing of which he has certain, and therefore immediate, knowledge 
lies within his own consciousness.’’® 

(c) ‘‘ We perceive, on reflection, that to be real, or even barely to 
exist, must be to fall within sentience. .. .’’ ‘‘Find any piece of 
existence, take up anything that any one could possibly call a fact, 
and then judge if it does not consist in sentient experience. 
. .. When the experiment is made strictly, I can myself conceive of 
nothing else than the experienced. Anything in no sense felt or 
perceived becomes to me quite unmeaning. ... You can not find 
fact unless in unity with sentience.’” 

(d) ‘‘Idealism, whether of a Hegel or a Berkeley, seeks to inter- 
pret the universe after the analogy of conscious life, and regards 
conscious experience as for us the great reality. Wisely enough, for 
in no other way can we know or find ultimate reality.’’® 

(e) ‘* Wir wissen nichts von einem Sein, das ist, ohne dass es als 
seiend beurteilt wird, und niemand weiss davon etwas, wenn er sich 
ernstlich fragt, denn wie sollte er wissen, ohne geurteilt zu haben, 
und wie sollte er urteilen, ohne dabei ein Sollen anzuerkennen? Wir 
kénnen daher nicht sagen, dass so geurteilt werden soll, wie es wirk- 

*For further examples, cf. Berkeley, “ Works,” Fraser’s edition, I., pp. 259, 
406; Calkins, “The Persistent Problems of Philosophy,” p. 123; Bax, “The 
Roots of Reality,” pp. 35, 39; Fichte, “ Vocation of Man”; Ferrier, “ Institutes 
of Metaphysics,” and the author’s “ Egocentric Predicament,” in this JouRNAL, 
Vol. VII., No. 1. 

5A. E. Taylor: “Elements of Metaphysics,” pp. 54-55. If the reader is 
curious to verify the general charge of logical laxity made above, he is advised 
to consult pp. 23-24 of this work, where he will find an “ A” proposition simply 
converted, and an argument for idealism based on the assertion that a real 
object differs from an imaginary one through being a “ psychical matter of fact.” 

* Schopenhauer, op. cit., p. 165. 

* Bradley, “ Appearance and Reality,” pp. 144-146. 
* Lindsay, “ Studies in European Philosophy,” p. 207. 
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lich ist, sondern wir miissen diesen Satz umkehren und behaupten, 
dass nur das wirklich ist, was als seiend beurteilt werden soll, dass 
also das Sollen und nicht das Sein das logisch Urspriingliche ist.’’® 

2. The Fallacy of Pseudo-Simplicity.—There is a disposition in 
philosophy as well as in common sense to assume the simplicity of that 
which is only familiar or stereotyped. This error has conspired with 
the error just examined to lend a certain plausibility to subjectivism. 
For one would scarcely assert with so much gravity that the world 
was his idea, or that the ‘‘I think’’ must accompany every judgment, 
unless he supposed that the first personal pronoun referred to some- 
thing that did not require further elucidation.’° Self-consciousness 
could never have figured in idealistic philosophies as the immediate 
and primary certainty if it were understood to be a complex and 
problematie conception. And yet such it must be admitted to be, 
once its practical simplicity, based on habits of thought and speech, 
is discounted. Similarly the common dogma, to the effect that con- 
sciousness can be known only introspectively, is based on the as- 
sumption that it 7s known introspectively, and that thus approached 
it is a simple datum. Traditional spiritistic conceptions of will, 
activity, immediacy, and life, rest on the same fundamental misap- 
prehension, as does the materialistic acceptance of body as an irre- 
ducible entity. That which is really at stake here is nothing less 
than the method of analysis itself. In exact procedure it is not 
permitted to assert the simplicity of any concept until after analy- 
sis. That the concepts enumerated above are not analytically simple, 
is proved by the fact that when they are treated as simple, it is 
necessary to give them a complex existence also in order to account 
for what is known about them. It is customary to say that this is 
a ‘‘manifestation’’ or ‘‘transformation’’ of the simple and more 
fundamental reality. But this is to reverse the order which is 
proper to thought as the deliberate and systematic attempt to 
know. It is equivalent to asserting that the more pains we take to 
know, the less real is the object of our knowledge; a proposition 
which is never asserted without being contradicted, since it ex- 
presses the final critical analysis of the thinker who asserts it. I 
append several scattering examples." 

(a) ‘‘A Spirit is one simple, undivided, active being—as it per- 
ceives ideas it is called the wnderstanding, and as it produces or 
otherwise operates about them it is called the will. . . . Such is the 

® Rickert, “ Der Gegenstand der Erkenntnis,” pp. 156-157. 

T have discussed this application of the error in an article entitled “The 
Mind’s Familiarity with Itself,” in this JournaL, Vol. VI., No. 5. 


“For other examples compare Bergson, “ L’Evolution Créatrice,” chap. I., 
and James, “ A Pluralistic Universe,” pp. 260, 261, 264. 
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nature of Spirit, or that which acts, that it can not be of itself per- 
ceived, but only by the effects which it produceth. .. . Though it 
must be owned at the same time that we have some notion of soul, 
spirit, and the operations of the mind, such as willing, loving, 
hating—inasmuch as we know or understand the meaning of these 
words, ’’?? 

(b) ‘*‘Every man knows the difference between feeling and doing, 
between idle reverie and intense thought, between impotent and 
aimless drifting and unswerving tenacity of purpose, being the slave 
of every passion or the master of himself. . . . It must surely ever re- 
main futile, nay, even foolish, to attempt to explain either receptivity 
or activity ; for what is there in experience more fundamental? And 
being thus fundamental, the prime staple of all experience, it is 
absurd to seek to prove them real, since in the first and foremost 
sense of reality the real and they are one.’ 

(c) ‘*Do not permit thyself to be perplexed by sophists and half- 
philosophers; things do not appear to thee through any representa- 
tion ;—of the thing that exists, and that can exist, thou art imme- 
diately conscious ;—and there is no other thing than a that of which 
thou art conscious. Thou thyself art the thing; thou thyself, by 
virtue of thy finitude—the innermost law of thy being—art thus 
presented before thyself, and projected out of thyself; and all that 
thou perceivest out of thyself is still—thyself only. This conscious- 
ness has been well named intuition. In all consciousness I contem- 
plate myself, for I am myself: to the subjective, conscious being, con- 
sciousness is self-contemplation.’’** 

(d) ‘‘ Ainsi se vérifie, ainsi s’éclaircira par une étude plus appro- 
fondie des faits internes, le principe que nous énoncions d’abord: 
la vie consciente se présente sous un double aspect, selon qu’on 
l’apercoit directement ou par réfraction 4 travers 1’espace—Con- 
sidéré en eux-mémes, les états de conscience profonds n’ont aucun 
rapport avec la quantité; ils sont qualité pure; ils se mélent de telle 
maniére qu’on ne saurait dire s’ils sont un ou plusieurs, ni méme 
les examiner 4 ce point de vue sans les dénaturer aussitét. La durée 
qu’ils eréent ainsi est une durée dont les moments ne constituent pas 
une multiplicité numérique.’ 

3. The Fallacy of Transcendent Implication.—I use the term 
‘*transcendent’’ to mean that which can not be identical with the 
content of a particular cognitive state; that which is super-cognitive, 
sub-cognitive, or ultra-cognitive. The fallacy lies in the supposition 


* Berkeley, “ Principles of Human Knowledge,” Fraser’s edition, p. 272. 
* Ward, “ Naturalism and Agnosticism,” Vol. II., pp. 52, 53. 

* Fichte, “The Vocation of Man,” Smith’s translation, p. 70. 

* Bergson, “ Essai sur les données immédiates de la conscience,” p. 103. 
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that one can by means of inference or implication somehow get a 
footing outside content; it being self-evident, on the contrary, that 
if the inference or implication is followed through it can not but 
terminate in an object, which, like the initial object, is exhibited to 
the mind. 

In its earlier, and now obsolescent form, this fallacy is used to 
prove a material or problematic reality that causes ideas, and is in 
some sense represented by them. Berkeley having shown that noth- 
ing can be inferred from ideas except further ideas, this variety of 
dualism very properly lost its standing in philosophical tradition. 
But it was almost immediately replaced by a second variety which 
still survives with undiminished prestige. According to this second 
view, it is possible to infer from the content of knowledge certain 
necessary ‘‘presuppositions.’’? These do not belong to the body of 
knowledge because they create or support it. Object presupposes 
subject which can never be object; passivity presupposes activity 
which can never be passivity; variety presupposes unity which can 
never be an element of the manifold. These words and phrases are 
intended to refer to that which as the universal condition of all 
knowledge, can never itself be known. Now just why that which 
functions in one way can not also function in another way is not 
clear. There is certainly no material or practical difficulty in pho- 
tographing a camera, provided one has another camera; and I sus- 
pect that there is no greater difficulty in making an object of a sub- 
ject, provided one can supply another subject. Nor is there any 
apparent reason why a subject, while functioning as subject, 2. e., 
while knowing, should not also be the object of another subject— 
and without any transformation or duplication whatsoever. In any 
case, in spite of all professions to the contrary, it is exactly this 
which takes place, when any report is made of the transcendental 
presupposition. The dilemma with which Berkeley refuted the dual- 
ism of Locke applies with equal force to the dualism of Kant. The 
transcendental is no better than the transcendent. Either the a 
priori forms of subjectivity and the transcendental ego of appercep- 
tion are known or they are not. In the latter case, they may be 
simply neglected as verbal fictions; in the former case they must be 
ideas, or content of mind, and take their place with the rest. In the 
examples which follow, the first two illustrate the earlier dualism, 
and the rest the later or transcendental dualism. 

(a) ‘‘It is therefore the actual receiving of ideas from without 
that gives us notice of the existence of other things, and makes us 
know that something doth exist at that time without us, which causes 
that idea in us, though perhaps we neither know nor consider how it 
does it;...¥v. g., whilst I write this, I have, by the paper affecting 
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my eyes, that idea produced in my mind, which, whatever object 
eauses, I call white; by which I know that that quality or accident 
(2. €., whose appearance before my eyes always causes that idea) 
doth really exist, and hath a being without me.’’?° 

(b) ‘‘Turn the problem round and ponder over it as we may, 
beyond the sense-impression, beyond the brain terminals of the sen- 
sory nerves we can not get. Of what is beyond them, of ‘things-in- 
themselves,’ as the metaphysicians term them, we can know but one 
characteristic, and this we can only describe as a capacity for pro- 
ducing sense-impressions, for sending messages along the sensory 
nerves to the brain.’”?” 

(c) ‘‘Thus we see that the famous psychological argument (for 
the simplicity of the thinking I) is founded merely on the indivisible 
unity of a representation, which only determines the verb with refer- 
ence to a person; and it is clear that the subject of inherence is 
designated transcendentally only by the I, which accompanies the 
thought, without our perceiving the smallest quality of it, in fact, 
without our knowing anything about it. It signifies a something in 
general (a transcendental subject) the representation of which must 
no doubt be simple, because nothing is determined in it, and nothing 
can be represented more simple than by the concept of a mere some- 
thing. The simplicity, however, of the representation of a subject is 
not, therefore, a knowledge of the simplicity of the subject, because 
no account whatever is taken of its qualities when it is designated 
by the entirely empty expression I, an expression that can be applied 
to every thinking subject.’’® 

(d) ‘‘The notion of a relation between consciousness and some- 
thing beyond is necessarily an imperfect one; for there can be no 
second term for the relation to take hold of: the category of Tran- 
scendence, like its correlative, Manifestation, is one-sided, or merely 
indicative or oretic. Nevertheless, since all metaphysical speculation 
points to transcendent Being, I submit, fourthly, that we may give 
this vacuum some body, or at least a skeleton, by transferring thither 
something from its correlative consciousness. ... That which is thus 
defined can not be called Subject, for that term is applicable only 
to its conscious activity. Nor is ‘Substance’ a satisfactory name; 
for it suggests that consciousness is an attribute and therefore a 
degree less real. ‘Soul’ has the merit of meaning a conscious thing 
having also other characters. . . . Perhaps the most colorless name 
for it is the Transcendent, or merely Being.’’® 


** Locke, “ Essay Concerning the Human Understanding,” Bohn Lib., Vol. 
II., p. 244. 
** Pearson, “ Grammar of Science,” p. 67. 
* Kant, “ Critique of Pure Reason,” Max Miiller’s translation, pp. 289-290. 
* Read, “ Metaphysics of Nature,” pp. 171-172. 
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(e) ‘Dass das erkenntnistheoretische Subjekt niemals Objekt 
werden kann, weil es, als Objekt gedacht, sich selbst als Subjekt stets 
voraussetzt, heisst nur, dass es nicht als ein wirkliches Objekt zu 
denken ist, das immanent oder transzendent existiert. Diese 
Behauptung aber schliesst nicht aus, das wir den Begriff eines 
solehen Subjekts zum Objekt einer erkenntnistheoretischen Eror- 
terung machen, denn dadurch wird nicht das erkenntnistheoretische 
Subjekt selbst, sodern eben nur sein Begriff zum Objekt, und man 
wird doch nicht behaupten wollen, dass, wenn wir ein Objekt unter- 
suchen, das ein Begriff ist, dieser Begriff notwendig der Begriff eines 
Objekts sei. Wir brauchen also nur daran festzuhalten, dass unsere 
erkenntnistheoretischen Begriffe keinen Inhalt haben, der sich auf 
Wirklichkeiten bezieht, und es miissen dann alle scheinbaren Para- 
doxien verschwinden.’’?° 

4. The Error of Excluswe Particularity.—It is ordinarily as- 
sumed that a particular term of any system belongs to such system 
exclusively. That this is a false assumption is proved empirically. 
The point b of the class of points that constitutes the straight line 
abc, may belong also to the class of points that constitute the inter- 
secting straight line zby. The man John Doe who belongs to the 
class Republican Party, may belong also to the intersecting class 
captains of industry. Unless this multiple classification of terms 
were possible, discourse would break down utterly. All the terms of 
discourse are general in the sense that they belong to several contexts. 
It is this fact that accounts for the origin and the usefulness of lan- 
guage. And without this generality of terms the world would pos- 
sess no structure, not even motion or similarity. For there could be 
no motion if the same could not be in different places at different 
times, and there could be no similarity if the same could not appear 
in different qualitative groupings. It is little wonder, then, that 
the virtual rejection of this principle by philosophy has led to a 
fundamental and perpetual difficulty. To this error may be traced, 
I think, the untenability of Platonic universalism, recognized appar- 
ently by Plato himself; and the untenability of modern particular- 
ism, attested by the desperate efforts which almost every modern 
philosopher has made to save himself from it. 

The most familiar variety of particularism is found in naturalism. 
This may be traced to the naive bias for the space-time order, or that 
historical series of bodily changes which constitutes the course of 
nature. Naturalism asserts that this is the only system, and that its 
terms, the several bodily events, belong to it exclusively. That this 
theory is untenable is evident at once, since in order that bodily 
events shall possess the structure and connections necessary to them, 


»” Rickert, “ Der Gegenstand der Erkenntnis,” p. 154. 
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being must contain other terms, such as places, times, numbers, etc., 
that are not bodily events. But historically, naturalism has been 
discredited mainly by its failure to provide for the system of ideas, 
a system without which the bodily system itself could not be known. 
And it is the exclusive particularity of the terms of this latter that 
has figured most prominently in philosophical discussions. 

In dualism of the Cartesian type the terms of nature and the 
terms of knowledge are regarded as exclusive, but in order that 
knowledge shall mean anything at all, it is assumed that there is 
some sort of representative relation between them. Spinoza and 
Leibniz endeavored to bring them together through a third and 
neutral term. Among the English philosophers the impossibility of 
showing how the mind can know nature if each is a closed circle, 
possessing its content wholly within itself, leads finally to the aboli- 
tion of nature as an independent system. Thus the pendulum swings 
from naturalism to subjectivism. And in the whole course of this 
dialectic the mistaken principle of exclusive particularity is as- 
sumed. 

In the position of Hume the error assumes the form in which it 
still persists. Speaking generally, philosophy since Hume has been 
engaged in the same task that occupies Hume in the closing sections 
of his ‘‘ Treatise,’’ the task of compensating for a radical particular- 
ism. assumed at the outset. For Hume the world dissolves into the 
temporal flow of states each of which is unique and irrecoverable. 
But it is clear that were the world such as that, there could be no 
knowledge. For in order that there shall be knowledge it is neces- 
sary that different knowing states shall return to the same object. 
There must be persistent topics, and identical assertions amidst the 
diversity of knowing states. Thus it would be impossible for Hume 
to know that the world is a flux, unless this general flux character 
could somehow be repeatedly and consistently asserted at different 
moments of the flux. And if this is possible, the assertion can not be 
wholly identified with any particular moment. 

Nominalism is a way of nursing this difficulty without curing it. 
There is no curing it without removing its cause, the error of exclu- 
sive particularity. Assume that a term may belong to a class with- 
out belonging to it wholly or exclusively, and there is no difficulty 
in supposing that a proposition such as consciousness is a flux may 
belong to the flux of consciousness, and also to other systems which 
are more permanent or even out of time altogether. That this in- 
volves no contradiction is proved, as consistency in the last analysis 
always is, by the cases that can be found. Nominalism does not 
remove the source of the difficulty, but attempts to dispense alto- 
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gether with the generality of terms by introducing a higher order of 
particularity. 

Humanistic nominalism, inaugurated by Hume himself, attributes 
to names, concepts, constructs, ete., a scope or range that is not pos- 
sessed by the particulars of sense. They are the instruments or 
meanings of society at large, and hence pass more slowly into the 
limbo of the past. But they do pass nevertheless, and Hume’s 
original difficulty is only changed in scale. If one thinks in terms 
of epochs rather than in terms of moments, it is still evident that 
knowledge is impossible. Since every judgment is limited to its 
own epoch, it is not permitted to judge of the order of epochs. 
After a sufficient lapse of time every assertion is contradicted. 

Absolute nominalism asserts that there is only one knower, who 
comprehends the whole of history, and whose cognitive states pos- 
sess a final or standard particularity. The process of consciousness 
is still the single system to which every term belongs, and which 
possesses its terms exclusively. Everything is held to be that par- 
ticular mode or act in which the absolute knows it. There is an 
obvious presumption against such a theory on account of its arti- 
ficiality, and the extremely questionable character of its central 
conception. Hence its utter futility is apparent when it is seen that 
it does not render that special service for which it was invoked. 
For it is as impossible as ever to retain the principle of exclusive 
particularity. It is still necessary to explain within the absolute’s 
knowledge how there may be motion and similarity. It is no easier 
to understand how the absolute may will, intend, or mean the same 
in different contexts, than it is to understand how the same terms 
may belong to different contexts. Furthermore, it is necessary to 
explain how what the absolute knows eternally may also be known 
by the finite knower temporally, and this is no easier than to ex- 
plain how what man knows may belong also to the more stable order 
of nature. In either case, it is necessary to recognize the multiple 
particularity of terms, and had this principle been accepted at the 
outset, the whole nominalistic construction, with its attendant con- 
fusion of mind, would have been unnecessary.”* 

(a) ‘‘My sensations are in myself, not in the object, for I am 
myself and not the object; I am conscious only of myself and of my 
state, not of the state of the object.’’*? 

“In addition to the examples given in the text, cf. also Hume, “ Treatise 
of Human Nature,” Green and Grose edition, introduction, pp. 267, 299, and 
passim; Schiller, From Plato to Protagoras, in his “Studies in Humanism”; 
Bergson, “ L’Evolution Créatrice,” pp. 164 sq.; James, “ A Pluralistic Universe,” 
p. 280; Royce, “ Conception of God,” pp. 289-9; Taylor, “ Elements of Meta- 
physics,” pp. 57, 58, 60. 

* Fichte, “ The Vocation of Man,” Smith’s translation, p. 42. 
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(b) ‘‘That if we were merely phenomena among phenomena 
we could not have knowledge of a world of phenomena, appears 
from analysis of the conditions of an intelligent experience... . 
The modifications of our sensibility can not, as successive events, 
make up our consciousness of them. Within the consciousness that 
they are related in the way of before and after there is no before 
and after. There is no such relation between components of the 
consciousness as there is between the events of which it is the con- 
sciousness. They form a process in time. If if were a process in 
time, it would not be a consciousness of them as forming such a 
process.’ ’*? 

(c) ‘‘The external world and my fellow creatures therein are 
real ‘independently’ of me, because this assumption is essential to 
my action, and therefore as real as the experience I am thereby try- 
ing to control, provided always that the situation which evoked the 
postulate continues. Thus the ‘independence’ of the real world is 
limited by the very postulate which constructed it; it is an inde- 
pendence subject to the one condition that its postulation should not 
cease. If, therefore, anything should happen in my experience lead- 
ing me to doubt its ultimateness, the reality of the ‘independent’ 
external world would be at once affected.’’** 

(d) ‘‘The nature of objectivity depends entirely on how experi- 
ence as a whole is conceived. But objectivity, as the control exerted 
by the unity, does imply that, as such, it can not fall simply and 
solely within the life history of the mere individual. In some way it 
must lie beyond its processes, no matter what their span, or how long 
they continue. .. . It is, therefore, impossible to limit it to a ‘social 
unity’ inside which the individual life history is spent... . We seem 
bound, therefore, to admit that, in the long run, the only objectivity 
which is final is that in which the unity determining finite processes 
within experience is simply the uuty of all experience as such... . 
Being experience it must be the experience of a conscious life, and 
being a unity, consciously referred to as such, it must be the ex- 
perience of a single subject, an Absolute Individuality.’’? 

5. The Speculatwe Dogma.—By the ‘‘speculative dogma’’ I mean 
the assumption for philosophical purposes that there is an all-suffi- 
cient, all-general principle, a single fundamental proposition that 
adequately determines or explains everything. This assumption has 
commonly taken one or the other of two forms. By many it has been 
assumed that such a principle constitutes the proper content or sub- 
ject-matter of philosophy. But such an assumption is dogmatic 

*3 Green, “ Prologomena to Ethics,” pp. 59-60. 


* Schiller, “ Studies in Humanism,” p. 474. 
* Baillie, “ Idealistic Construction of Experience,” pp. 23-25. 
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because it ignores the prior question as to whether there is such 
a principle or not. So far as the general task of philosophy is 
concerned this must be treated as an open question. Philosophy 
does aim, it is true, to generalize as widely and comprehend as ade- 
quately as possible; but a loosely aggregated world abounding in 
unmitigated variety, is a valid philosophical hypothesis. The dis- 
covery of a highly coherent system under which all the wealth of 
experience could be subsumed, would be the most magnificent of 
philosophical achievements; but if there is no such system philos- 
ophy must be satisfied with something less—with whatever, in 
fact, there happens to be. By others, in the second place, it has 
been assumed that the idea of such a principle or system is the 
property of every thoughtful person, the existence of an object 
corresponding to it being alone doubtful. This assumption gave 
rise to the ontological proof of God, which carried conviction only 
so long as men did not question the definiteness and meaning of 
the idea. For the assumption obscured a problem, the problem, 
namely, as to whether there is any idea corresponding to the words 
ens realissimum. The possibility of defining, on general logical 
grounds, a maximum of being or truth, is to say the least highly 
questionable. And it is certain that this problem must properly 
precede any inferences from such a maximal idea. 

The speculative dogma has been the most prolific cause of the 
verbal abuses which abound in philosophy, and which I propose to 
consider separately. It is through this dogma that various words 
have been invested with a certain hyperbole and equivocation, in 
consequence of the attempt to stretch their meaning to fit the specu- 
lative demand. A further evil arising from the speculative dogma 
is the unjust and confusing disparagement of positive knowledge, 
through invidious comparison with this Unknown God to which the 
philosopher has erected his altar. 

(a) ‘‘Water is the material cause of all things.’’* 

(b) ‘‘And when I speak of the other division of the intellectual, 
you will also understand me to speak of that knowledge which 
reason herself attains by the power of dialectic, using the hypoth- 
eses not as first principles, but only as hypotheses—that is to say, 
as steps and points of departure into a region which is above hy- 
potheses, in order that she may soar beyond them to the first prin- 
ciple of the whole; and clinging to this and then to that which de- 
pends on this, by successive steps she descends again without the 
aid of any sensible object, beginning and ending in ideas.’’?? 

(c) ‘‘When the mind afterwards reviews the different ideas 


Thales, in Burnet’s “ Early Greek Philosophy,” p. 42. 
* Descartes, “ Principles of Philosophy,” Veitch’s edition, p. 199. 
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that are in it, it discovers what is by far the chief among them— 
that of a Being omniscient, all-powerful, and absolutely perfect; 
and it observes that in this idea there is contained not only possible 
and contingent existence, as in the ideas of all other things which it 
clearly perceives, but existence absolutely necessary and eternal.’’** 

(d) ‘‘We ean not play the game of thought, if one might use 
such an expression, without taking our stand upon the idea that the 
world is a self-consistent and intelligible whole: though, of course, 
this does not mean that any actual attempt to systematize our 
knowledge can be more than a step towards the attainment of the 
ideal of a perfect analysis and resynthesis of the manifold con- 
tent of experience. The problem of knowledge is to find out how 
the real unity of the world manifests itself through all its equally 
real differences. . . . It is involved in the very idea of a developing 
consciousness such as ours, that while as an intelligence, it pre- 
supposes the idea of the whole, and, both in thought and action, 
must continually strive to realize that idea, yet what it deals with is 
necessarily a partial and limited experience, and its actual attain- 
ments can never, either in theory or practise, be more than pro- 
visional,’’?® 

6. The Error of Verbal Suggestion.— Words which do not possess 
a clear and unambiguous meaning, but which nevertheless have a 
rhetorical effect owing to their associations, lend themselves to a 
specious discourse, having no cognitive value in itself, and standing 
in the way of the attainment of genuine knowledge. This is Bacon’s 
famous idol of the forum. In philosophy this reliance on the sug- 
gestive, rather than the proper denotative or connotative function 
of words, is due not only to man’s general and ineradicable tendency 
to verbalism, but also to the wide vogue of doctrines that are funda- 
mentally inarticulate. We have already examined two errors which 
lead philosophers to accept such doctrines. The error of transcend- 
ent implication involves a reference to topics that can not be ex- 
hibited between mind and mind; they can not be identified and as- 
signed a single and unequivocal name. The speculative dogma has, 
as we have seen, led to the use of words which shall somehow convey 
a sense of finality, or of limitless and exhaustive application, where 
no specific object or exact concept possessing such characters is 
offered for inspection. This is what Berkeley calls the ‘‘method of 
growing in expression, and dwindling in notion.’’ Ordinarily the 
words so used have a precise meaning also, and there results a double 
evil. On the one hand, the exact meaning of such terms as ‘‘force,’’ 

* Plato’s “ Republic,” 511 B, Jowett’s translation. 


* Edward Caird, “ Idealism and the Theory of Knowledge,” reprinted from 
the Proceedings of the British Academy, Vol. I., pp. 8-9. 
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‘‘matter,’’ ‘‘consciousness,’’ ‘‘will,’’ ete., is blurred and vitiated; 
and on the other hand, their speculative meaning borrows a content 
to which it is not entitled. The desire of philosophers to satisfy the 
religious demand for an object of worship or faith, doubtless one of 
the fundamental motives of the speculative dogma, leads to yet 
another variety of verbal suggestion, in which a technical philo- 
sophical conception is given a name that possesses eloquence and 
power of edification. Thus philosophers commonly prefer the term 
‘‘eternal’’ to the term ‘‘non-temporal,’’ and ‘‘infinite’’ to ‘‘series 
with no last term,’’ or ‘‘class, a part of which can be put in one-to- 
one correspondence with the whole.’’ Such terms as ‘‘significance,’’ 
‘‘supreme,’’ ‘‘highest,’’ ‘‘unity,’’ have a similar value. Or the 
same end may be achieved by decorating almost any word with a 
capital letter; as is exemplified by the emotional difference between 
truth and Truth, or absolute and Absolute. 

But, finally, there is a verbal abuse which is worse, even, than 
equivocation. For it is possible to invent utterly fictitious concepts 
simply by combining words. In such eases, the constituent con- 
cepts, if the words happen to signify any, are not united. They may 
be positively repugnant, or simply irrelevant. At any rate, they 
have not been tested for consistency, and whether they do or do not 
constitute a true system or complex concept remains wholly prob- 
lematic. This is the principal source of the fallacy of obscurum per 
obscurius and affords an almost limitless opportunity for error. 
Examples of this error will be found also under several of the errors 
examined above, more especially those of transcendent implication 
and the speculative dogma.*® 

(a) ‘‘As before shown, we can not go on merging derivative 
truths in those wider truths from which they are derived, without 
reaching at least a widest truth which can be merged in no other, 
or derived from no other. And the relation in which it stands to 
the truths of science in general, shows that this truth transcending 
demonstration is the Persistence of Force. To this an ultimate analy- 
sis brings us down, and on this a rational synthesis must be built 
up. .. . But when we ask what this energy is, there is no answer 
save that it is the noumenal cause implied by the phenomenal effect. 
Hence the force of which we assert persistence is that Absolute 
Force we are obliged to postulate as the necessary correlate of the 
force we are conscious of. By the Persistence of Force, we really 
mean the persistence of some Cause which transcends our knowledge 
and conception. In asserting it we assert an Unconditioned Reality, 
without beginning or end.’’** 


® See also Miinsterberg’s “‘ Eternal Values,” pp. 403-404. 
*% Spencer, “ First Principles,” sixth edition, pp. 175-176. 
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(b) ‘*In his treatise of the Celestial Hierarchy, he (Dionysius 
the Areopagite) saith that God is something above all essence and 
life, b7rép tacav ovclav Kai Sony; and again, in his treatise of the 
Divine Names, that He is above all wisdom and understanding, d7rép 
macav copiay Kal ovveow, ineffable and innominable, dppntos Kal 
avevupos ; the wisdom of God he terms an unreasonable, unintelli- 
gent, and foolish wisdom; Tv adoyov, Kal avouv, kal pwpav codiar. 
But then the reason he gives for expressing himself in this strange 
manner is, that the Divine wisdom is the cause of all reason, wis- 
dom, and understanding, and therein are contained the treasures of 
all wisdom and knowledge. He calls God tmdpaogos and i7répfas ; as 
if wisdom and life were words not worthy to express the divine 
perfections: and he adds that the attributes unintelligent and un- 
perceiving must be ascribed to the divinity, not ca7’é\rAexruv, by way 
of defect, but xa6’ trepoynv, by way of eminency; which he ex- 
plains by our giving the name of darkness to light inaccessible.’ ’®? 

(c) ‘‘It is not that a primary thought or even a creative moral 
activity operates in us, but that a new totality of life, a self-existent 
and self-sufficing being, a primary creative power which fashions 
the world and expresses itself in complete acts, makes its presence 
felt in us—this is the cardinal principle on the attainment and 
vivid realization of which all truth of thought and life depends 
for us.’’** 

(d) ‘‘This brings us to the Absolute Idea... . Reality is a 
differentiated unity, in which the unity has no meaning but the 
differentiations, and the differentiations have no meaning but the 
unity. The differentiations are individuals for each of whom the 
unity exists, and whose whole nature consists in the fact that the 
unity is for them, as the whole nature of the unity consists in the 
fact that it is for the individuals.’’** 

The indictment which realism finds against traditional and con- 
temporary philosophy is based, I believe, on these six charges. As 
I have thus far expounded them they doubtless appear to be quite 
miscellaneous, and to afford no ground for systematic construction. 
But in a second paper, which will deal with rival doctrines and 

* Berkeley, “ Alciphron or the Minute Philosopher,” Fraser’s edition, Vol. 
II., pp. 182-183. Berkeley’s comment is as follows: “ Upon the whole, although 
this method of growing in expression and dwindling in notion, of clearing up 
doubts by nonsense, and avoiding difficulties by running into affected contradic- 
tions, may perhaps proceed from a well-meant zeal, yet it appears not to be 
according to knowledge.” 


* Eucken, “ Life of the Spirit,” Pogson’s translation, p. 329. 
* McTaggart, “ Studies in Hegelian Cosmology,” p. 19, 
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formulate a program of reform, I shall hope to prove that these 
criticisms have some underlying connection and positive import. 


RALPH BARTON PERRY. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 





DISCUSSION 
JAMES, BERGSON AND MR. PITKIN 


R. PITKIN’S article in Vol. VIL., No. 9, of this JourNAL seems 
to exhibit Professor James in another of his imputed protean 
roles. This time he appears, if Mr. Pitkin is right, as an untrust- 
worthy reporter, a perverter of truth, who by his report has done 
Bergson a grave injustice, and himself perhaps a graver one. That 
there are differences between James and Bergson may be true, but it 
is hard to believe that James in his account of Bergson in ‘‘ A Plural- 
istic Universe,’’ blindly or willfully overlooked them, or that they 
were a matter of issue in that book. The question under discussion - 
was not metaphysical, but epistemological, and Professor James’s 
confidence in concepts was broken, not in so far as they were used as 
controllers, but as revealers. Their status in the flux was not in 
issue; their function as revealing it, was. And I submit, that if 
Bergson teaches anything, he teaches that concepts do not reveal 
reality, and can not. 

Moreover, I doubt whether even metaphysically, there is the dif- 
ference between James’s and Bergson’s view of the concept that Mr. 
Pitkin thinks there is. For both, essentially, the concept is less than 
the real, a secondary and derivative function of it, and not the 
real itself, taken in its integrity. Differences in the mode of formu- 
lating this vision of the concept’s nature there no doubt are, but 
the vision is, to me at any rate, essentially the same. Therefore, 
until Mr. Pitkin announced it, I had no idea that Professor James 
was ‘‘against intellect.’’ I was pleasantly certain that he was against 
intellectualism, but not against intelleet—on the contrary, I had al- 
ways supposed that Professor James had consistently done what 
Mr. Pitkin finds so excellent in Bergson—had ‘‘ taught that concepts 
were to be trusted in so far as we know what we are doing with 
them and in so far as we use them intelligently.’* In fact, I had 
thought that pragmatism involved some such doctrine of the con- 
cept, and in another paper? I had suggested, with Professor James’s 
approval, that it does so. My conviction in this regard is so obsti- 
nate that I can not help doubting, in spite of Mr. Pitkin’s very clear 


This JournAL, VII., 9, p. 230. 
?This JoURNAL, VI., 24. 
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and very damning quotations from both James and Bergson, 
whether he is really correct in his account. This doubt is further 
intensified by the fact that there has been ample time for Bergson 
to protest if he had believed himself misrepresented by James, yet 
no such protest, either public or private, has been forthcoming. 
Finally, Mr. Pitkin has brought me to consider that if ‘‘such an 
acute, sympathetic and well-seasoned reader as Professor James 
ever fancied he saw an exponent of his anti-intellectualism in Berg- 
son,’’ he is more likely to be right than Mr. Pitkin. But that is 
another matter. I am merely concerned here to show that whatever 
the differences or agreements between James and Bergson, James’s 
report of Bergson is—Mr. Pitkin to the contrary notwithstanding— 
essentially correct. I can not help thinking, in a word, that Mr. Pit- 
kin’s reading of Bergson has caught at the inessential rather than 
the essential—a cinematographic instant, not the cumulative move- 
ment of Bergson’s thought. 

Mr. Pitkin’s quotations come from the introduction to ‘‘L’Evolu- 
tion Créatrice’’ and from the chapter De la Signification de la Vie, 
pp. 216, 221, 225—from those sections which discuss the natural 
function of intellect and indicate the utilitarian nature of knowing. 
The whole of this discussion and most of the chapter to which it 
belongs is still antecedent to that critique of intellectualism with 
which Professor James is concerned in his report, and Mr. Pitkin’s 
quotations, and his use of them, made me feel that he had missed 
both the intent and the method of Bergson. The Bergsonian method 
is dramatic and cumulative; his intent is to demonstrate the external- 
ity of thought, its inadequacy for getting at the heart of reality. 
Beginning with an analysis of the evolution of life, he proceeds by 
showing that each of its mutations is purely utilitarian, and that 
each account of it misses its inner nature. Intellect, in the natural, 
still uncriticized, history of man, is such a utilitarian miracle of 
mutation, operating for the sake of keeping man going, but not for 
the sake of seeing reality as it is. Instrumental, unspeculative, it 
touches, when generalized, upon the absolute, matter which it has 
operated upon, which it has adapted to itself, until it has reached 
the limit of its proper capacity. Intrinsically, matter is pure, un- 
divided ‘‘ecoulement’’ continuous flux, in reality identical with the 
other and polarized movement called life. But extrinsically, ‘‘le 
sectionnement de la matiére en corps inorganisés est relatif 4 nos 
sens et a notre intelligence . . . la matiére, envisagée comme un 
tout indivisée doit étre un flux plutét qu’une chose’’ (p. 203). 
Again, ‘‘intellectualité et matérialité se seraient constituées 
dan le détail par adaptation réciproque. L’une et 1’autre 
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dériveraient d’une forme d’existence plus vaste et plus haute’’ 
(p. 204). The effective determinant of material form is, more- 
over, as for Dr. Schiller, more human than material. ‘‘Nos per- 
ceptions nous donnent le dessin de notre action possible sur les 
choses bien plus que celui des choses mémes”’ (p. 206). 

These passages are all from the beginning of the chapter from 
which Mr. Pitkin has quoted so signally. They belong to an intro- 
ductory sketch of the chapter’s aim, which is finally defined, on 
pages 211-212, as the demonstration that ‘‘la philosophie ne peut 
pas, ne doit pas accepter la relation établie par le pur intellectual- 
isme entre la théorie de la connaissance et la théorie de connu, entre 
la métaphysique et la science.’’ This once agreed, it will be found 
that ‘‘l’effort que nous donnons pour dépasser le pur entendement 
nous introduit dans quelque chose de plus vaste, 0% notre entende- 
ment se découpe et dont il a di se detacher’”’ (p. 217). Please note 
the phrase I have italicized. 

These few citations from the outline of the Bergsonian critical 
program indicate with sufficient clearness, I should think, how Pro- 
fessor James ‘‘can believe that Bergson thinks that concepts serve 
us practically more than theoretically,’’ that ‘‘conception develop- 
ing its subtle and more contradictory implications comes to an end 
of its usefulness’’ and that Bergson ‘‘drops conception.’’ But in the 
interest of fairness let us take a full measure of quotation. Turn to 
the final portions of this chapter favored by Mr. Pitkin—De la sig- 
nification de la vie. You find that the whole preceding analysis of 
knowing and intellect aims exactly at driving home the doctrine that 
utilities are not revelations, that conception must be dropped. Things 
do not exist, you are repeatedly told, only actions. ‘‘La chose résulte 
d’une solidification opérée par notre entendement—il n’y a jamais 
d’autre choses que celles que l’entendement a constituées. . . . Les 
choses se constituent par la coupe instantanée que 1’entendement 
pratique, 4 un moment donnée...’’ (pp. 270, 271). 

These hints become still more articulate and explicit when we 
pass from the description of the natural function of intellect to the 
critique of that substitution of the fixations of intellect for the 
character of reality which is called intellectualism. Then we find 
that in judgment concepts are things ‘‘plus ou moins artificiellement 
eréés par l’esprit de 1"homme, je veux dire extraits par sa libre initia- 
tive de la continuité de 1’éxperience’’ (p. 315). Forms and con- 
cepts are invariably abstractions that miss the heart of reality. Even 
the concept of change itself is an inadequate substitute for ‘‘la 
spécificité du changement.’’ What is here discussed, please note, is 
not concepts in operation, instruments helping us to get about in the 
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world, concepts ‘‘used intelligently and in so far as we know what 
we are doing with them,’’ but concepts as mere, practical cinemato- 
graphie views of reality envisaged as its metaphysical essence, by 
Plato, by Aristotle, by science, ete. The outcome of the discussion 
is that Bergson ‘‘drops conception’’ just as Professor James says. 

The reality is a thick, enduring, creative flux. Thought is a cine- 
matographic mechanism and involves in its very essence two funda- 
mental ilusions. One consists in believing ‘‘qu’on pourra penser 
l’instable par l’intermédiaire du stable, le mouvant par l’immobile.”’ 
The other consists in the practical habit that thought has developed 
of making use of the pseudo-idea of a void in trying to think the 
fullness of reality as such. The concept, whatever its status in real- 
ity, is a ‘‘fundamental illusion’’ as a revealer, as a signification or 
representative of reality. Its sole business is to control. Immobile, 
it does, just as Professor James says, altogether negate the inwardness 
of the moving reality. It must be dropped, if that reality is to be 
apprehended. ‘‘Sur le flux méme de la durée la science ne voulait 
ni ne pouvait avoir prise, attachée qu’elle était 4 la méthode cine- 
matographique. On se serait dégagé de cette methode.t Ou eit 
exigé de l’esprit qu’il renoncaét 4 ses habitudes les plus chéres. 
C’est a l’intérieur du devénir qu’on se serait transporté par un 
effort de sympathie. Ou ne se fit plus demandé ot un mobile sera, 
quelle configuration un systéme prendra, par quel état un change- 
ment passera 4 n’importe quel moment: les moments du temps qui 
ne sont que des arréts de notre attention, eussent été abolis: ¢’est 
l’écoulement du temps, ¢’est le flux méme du réel qu’on eit essayé 
de suivre. Le premier genre de connaissance a l’avantage de nous 
faire prévoir l’avenir et de nous rendre, dans une certaine mesure, 
maitres des événements; en revanche il ne retient de la realité 
mouvante que des immobilités éventuelles, c’est 4 dire des vues prises 
sur elle par notre esprit: il symbolise le réel et le transpose en humain 
plutét qu’il ne Vexprime.® L’autre connaissance, si elle est possible, 
sera pratiquement inutile, elle n’étendra pas notre empire sur la 
nature, elle contrariera méme certaines aspirations naturelles de 
l’intelligence; mais, si elle réussissait, c’est la réalité méme qu’elle 
embrasserait dans une définitive étreinte ’’ (pp. 370-371). 

I have quoted at length. I could not do otherwise in fairness to 
Professor James. And anybody who reads this book of Bergson’s 
through, or who is at all acquainted with his two earlier ones,* must 

*To get M. Bergson’s full intention the whole passage, pp. 295 to the 
middle of 297, should be read. 

‘The italics are mine. 

* The italics are mine. 

*“ Les données immediates de la conscience” and “ Matiére et mémoire.” 
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realize that, if there are differences between Bergson and James, 
they are not missed by the latter. His primary concern in ‘‘A 
Pluralistie Universe’’ is not with them, but with Bergson’s critique 
of intellectualism. Mr. Pitkin has not shown, and I feel sure, can 
not show that James anywhere claims an unjustified unanimity with 
Bergson. Mr. Pitkin simply misses the point of James’s discussion 
and Bergson’s intent. So far as reporting on Bergson goes, what 
has here been cited must indicate clearly that if anybody has failed 
to understand Bergson, it is not William James. 
H. M. KAuLEN. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Imitation in Monkeys. M. E. Haacerty. Journal of Comparative 

Neurology and Psychology, Vol. XIX. (1909). Pp. 337-455. 

Dr. Haggerty’s problem was “to discover in what ways certain species 
of monkeys are influenced by one another’s acts.” As a matter of fact, 
his paper is mainly devoted to proving that the behavior of one animal 
does influence the behavior of another (observing) animal. The work is 
not carried far enough to allow us to make any analysis of the ways in 
which this influence is exerted. 

The investigation was carried on in the Harvard Psychological Labo- 
ratory from October, 1907, to June, 1908, and in the New York Zoological 
Park from the latter date to September, 1908. The subjects used in the 
tests were eight cebus monkeys and three macacus monkeys. 

The problem set the animal consisted in the manipulation of simple 
but well-chosen types of mechanisms. A large roomy experimental cage 
was built which permitted the easy installation of any desired mechanical 
device. In all seven types of mechanism were presented to the animals. 
Their type is sufficiently indicated by calling them, respectively, the chute, 
rope, paper, screen, plug, button, and spring mechanism. The successful 
manipulation of these devices always furnished the animal with food. 

Each of the ‘eleven animals was given five opportunities to learn to 
manipulate the mechanisms unaided. At the conclusion of these prelim- 
inary trials, it was found that each animal had either solved the problem 
unaided by the usual trial method or else had lost all interest in solving it. 
In every problem, then, the experimenter had at his disposal certain 
trained animals (called imitatees) and certain untrained animals called 
imitators. It remained then to test the effect upon the imitator of allow- 
ing the imitatee to solve the problem in the presence of the former. In 
some cases the imitator was allowed to enter the experimental cage with 
the imitatee; in others, the imitator was confined in an observation box 
which afforded a clear view of the acts of the imitatee. The imitator, after 
watching the acts of the imitatee, was immediately afterwards allowed 
to try the problem. He was permitted to work ten minutes (or longer if 
he seemed on the point of solving it). If at the expiration of this time 
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he had not solved it, he was again put back in the observation box and 
allowed to watch the trained animal again go through with the task. 
“ An animal was not counted to have failed until he had seen the per- 
formance a hundred times and yet was not able to repeat it.” By this 
procedure, Dr. Haggerty hoped to be able to get some indication or 
measure of the influence which the imitatee’s act has upon the imitator’s. 

The author finds abundant evidence of the presence of imitation in all 
seven of his experiments. 

By the word “imitation” the author means to imply the following 
behavior: (a) the animal which imitates observes an act of another 
animal; (b) more or less directly thereafter its behavior is modified in 
the direction of the act observed; (c) this modification is usually sudden; 
(d) the behavior is changed to a considerable degree, and, when wholly 
successful, is an exact copy of the act observed. Defined in this way, the 
author reports that the seven experiments yielded a total of sixteen suc- 
cessful cases of imitation, three of which were immediate; and five cases 
of partially successful imitation. Of the eleven animals used, only two 
failed to exhibit imitative behavior. 

It is of interest to note that imitation did not always occur between 
animals thoroughly accustomed to each other. Familiarity tended to 
lessen attention. Strangeness and a certain amount of pugnacity seemed 
effective in arousing attention. 

The paper furnishes us with a mass of very valuable detail, but the 
author does not, attempt to analyze just what the effective factors are 
which bring about the change in behavior on the part of the imitator. 
For example, so simple a control test as touching or otherwise indicating 
the part which the animal ought to attack was apparently not carried out. 
Nor did the experimenter try the effect of manipulating the devices him- 
self. It will be remembered that the author states his problem as being 
“to discover in what ways certain species of monkeys are influenced by 
one another’s acts,” and while this limitation of the problem excuses him 
to a certain extent from carrying out the control tests just suggested, yet, 
at the same time, the fundamental question to be settled is, was the 
imitator’s behavior changed because of or through the acts of the imitatee, 
or merely by reason of the fact that his attention was attracted to the 
proper locality? If the latter is the case, it is obvious that it is not the 
act of the imitatee per se which brings about the change in behavior on 
the part of the imitator. While there is no evidence for it, still the fact 
remains that the mechanical manipulation of the devices (e. g., if the 
string, button, etc., had been manipulated or even pointed out with a 
stick) might have produced the same result. These statements are 
offered as a criticism of the author’s too narrow method rather than of his 
experimental work. So far as the reviewer can see, the latter is extremely 
well done. Further analysis, however, is well worth while. 

The paper really attempts too much. The author would have given 
us a clearer insight into this vexed and controversial subject if, in place 
of amassing so much material from so many different types of experi- 
ments, he had worked more intensively upon a single well-chosen experi- 
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ment. However, even admitting the all-too-common fault of incomplete 
ness, it is evident that Haggerty’s work is a solid achievement. The 
amount of work involved in carrying through such a series of experiments 
is enormous no matter what animal is used as a subject. It is more than 
doubled when the monkey is used, by reason of his restlessness, agility, 
and generally uncleanly habits. 


Joun B. Watson. 
JoHNS Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 


Kant’s Theory of Knowledge. H. A. Pricharp. Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press. 1909. Pp. vi-+ 324. 


This book appears to be a critical first-hand study of the “ Critique of 
the Pure Reason.” The other critiques and their bearing upon the first 
“ Critique ” do not receive attention. More particularly this work is a 
critical exposition of the “ Transcendental Asthetic and Analytic”; the 
“ Dialectic ” not being considered to any extent. 

Mr. Prichard has made an earnest attempt to understand and elucidate 
the difficulties that unfortunately are found all too frequently in Kant. 
It would appear as if the author of the book in question had availed him- 
self comparatively little of the largely developed Kantian literature, if 
the references can be taken as an inference. If this be so, the question is 
pertinent as to whether this is not an advantage, at least in some respects. 
A study of the original with a limited number of helps sometimes gives 
better results than making use of a larger number with the danger of 
obscuration and misleading views from the multiplicity of interpretations. 

Granting then the correctness of Mr. Prichard’s apparent motive and 
method, the question is in regard to the amount or value of his elucida- 
tion and appreciation of the Kantian epistemology. 

The thirteen chapters of this book deal with the sensibility and under- 
standing, space and time, phenomena and noumena, knowledge and reality, 
the categories, the analogies of experience, and the postulates of empirical 
thought, as well as some general considerations as the “ problem of the 
‘Critique.’ ” Considerable attention is devoted—and quite properly so— 
to the categories, something over a hundred pages being given to this 
subject. The various chapters on the categories, and the one on “ phe- 
nomena and things in themselves,” are the better part of the book, while 
that on “sensibility and the understanding ” is hardly equal to the other 
parts of the work. The method of procedure varies somewhat in the 
considerations of the different subjects, but, in general, there is a more or 
less extended statement concerning the Kantian position in question, fol- 
lowed by a critical examination of the same. 

In his critical examination of Kant, Mr. Prichard has kept in mind 
a strict epistemological view-point. This may be regarded as advantageous 
or the reverse, depending upon our own standpoint of criticism in the 
matter. Exclusive attention given to epistemological considerations gives 
a clean-cut structure of this kind wherein the various parts bear a close 
and definite relation to each other. Any inconsistencies will appear the 
more clearly and are the more likely to be eliminated. On the other hand, 
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it is questionable whether this plan gives us anything more than the 
skeleton of the structure of knowledge. To give strict attention to how 
we know is apt to overlook or minimize the intimate relation between 
how and what we know. In other words, it is impossible to completely 
separate epistemology and ontology. The application of this thought to 
the Kantian philosophy is obvious. To regard Kant only from an epis- 
temological standpoint is to leave out of consideration the constructive 
ontological element inherent in the Kantian system. It would seem to 
the reviewer that Mr. Prichard has lost sight, to a considerable extent, 
at least, of this fact in his criticism of Kant’s theory of knowledge. 

That the writer of this book has made a careful study of Kant’s 
“ Critique of the Pure Reason,” there can be no doubt. The question, 
however, is whether in a painstaking scrutiny of the trees he has not 
missed the forest. That he correctly points out many inaccuracies and 
difficulties in the first “Critique” there is no doubt. Mr. Prichard is 
entitled to much credit for the scholarly analysis of the Kantian argument 
that he has made. There is every evidence of a careful and thoughtful 
study of the “ Critique ” under consideration. It stimulates new thought 
concerning Kant. Yet inspite of this a recurring question arises whether, 
after all, full justice has been done Kant in this book. Admitting many 
of the alleged inaccuracies or errors that the writer of the work in ques- 
tion advances, still the Kantian system remains a masterly contribution 
to philosophy. Rugged, to be sure, nevertheless, it is a mountain to 
remove which will be impossible. The basic results of Kant’s critical 
examination of knowledge remain in spite of at times faulty arguments 
and inconsistencies. This is mentioned because in the maze of criticism 
directed by Mr. Prichard (and others as well) against Kant, the positive 
and far-reaching results of the critical philosophy are obscured if not 
forgotten. 

Speaking more in detail concerning the method and kind of criticism 
made use of in this work, one has the impression, especially at times, and 
perhaps to a certain extent during the entire perusal of this book, that 
the author is rather refined in his analysis and criticism of Kant. For 
instance, the use by Kant of the expression “ things-in-themselves,” 7. e., 
the plural form instead of the singular, can hardly be a conclusive argu- 
ment for the identification of the unknowable reality designated by Kant 
by this term, with spatial reality. The Kantian use of the particular 
term in its plural form may have been simply because no better or more 
explicit term suggested itself to his mind and too much significance should 
not be attached to the plural form as indicating any different conception 
than the general context would imply. 

In the chapter on Phenomena and Things in Themselves (chapter 
IV.), which is fairly well done, this refinement of criticism is apparent 
as elsewhere. For instance, the criticism by Mr. Prichard of the phrase 
“is bent to us as perceiving” (p. 72) is finely drawn. The point of this 
criticism against Kant is that the latter part of the expression, viz., “to 
us as perceiving” can not rightly be added to “is” if there is thereby 
involved any opposition to what is “in reality” inasmuch as the “is” 
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states per se that what is referred to is really so without reference to any 
qualification. The addition of the expression “to us as perceiving” is 
then a qualification if it is anything more than a superfluous addition of 
words without added meaning. Therefore Mr. Prichard argues that this 
supposedly qualifying expression is improperly used. One has the im- 
pression, in reading this criticism of Kant, that if a writer is to be held 
to such strict exactness in the use of words, almost any writer would 
commit intellectual suicide. As a matter of fact the word is as used in 
the phrase noted is not indicative of reality in the technical or meta- 
physical sense of being, but merely denotes the existence of the condition 
or state indicated by the qualification that immediately follows and is a 
part of the expression, or as Mr. Prichard might put it, it denotes the 
real existence of the condition or qualification in question. This instance 
is mentioned somewhat at length as showing the method of criticism 
followed in numerous places in the book under consideration. The author 
has toiled painstakingly in his endeavor to contribute to the discussion 
of the Kantian theory of knowledge, and has made some undoubted points, 
yet his criticism is, as in this instance, frequently strained. 
Epwarp E. Ricuarpson. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW. January, 1910. Pendulum Chromo- 
scopes for Psychological Experimentation (pp. 1-18): Joun A. Bera- 
STROM. — Explains how the instrument may be constructed more cheaply 
for students’ work and the advantages of the different forms and the ways 
of using accessories. Mental Processes and Concomitant Galvanometric 
Changes (pp. 19-86): Danret Srarcu.—Problem, to determine (1) 
whether all or only some mental processes are accompanied by changes in 
electrical resistance; (2) whether different types of mental processes are 
accompanied by characteristically different variations in resistance and, 
(3) whether the degree of intensity or vividness of a given process is ac- 
companied by a corresponding amount of change in resistance. As 
apparatus, two electrodes, a Leeds and Northrop mirror galvanometer 
and a chloride storage cell were used. Ten subjects, two of whom were 
women, were tested. In preliminary experiments without stimulus it 
was found that the curve was zigzag on nearly the same level which rose 
with mental disturbances caused by some one entering the laboratory or 
other incidental happening. It was found by special tests that the curve 
rose (which is assumed to indicate decreased bodily resistance) during 
voluntary muscular effort, and that the more purely mental effort of try- 
ing to make out letters in indirect vision caused a less rise in the curve. 
The automatic activity of repeating a multiplication table produced a 
very slight change, but if the muscular effort of repeating aloud was used 
the effect was increased. Emotional states aroused by the sudden ring- 
ing of a bell caused a rise varying greatly with different individuals ac- 
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cording to the degree of emotion aroused. The reading of a humorous 
passage caused more deflection than the reading of an information pas- 
sage. The Development of Right-Handedness in a Normal Infant (pp. 
37-41): Heten THompson Woo.tey.— Experiments of the hand used in 
reaching for colored disks and squares were made during the seventh 
month. The left hand was used most during the first week and after that 
the right. When the distance was more than seven inches the right hand 
was always used. General observation aside from the experiments showed 
no difference between the two hands during this and the next month, but 
by the close of the ninth month right-handedness was evident to even a 
superficial observer. The tendency to right-handedness was clearly native, 
as there was nothing in the way she was held or other conditions that 
favored the use of the right hand. Studies from the Psychological Lab- 
oratory of the University of Chicago. The Autokinetic Sensation (pp. 
42-75): Harvey A. Carr.— Autokinetic sensations are illusions of move- 
ment of dim lights when fixed in a dark room. Movements as great as 
60° seemed to occur in the case of one observer, but one out of the four 
subjects failed to get the illusion. Not all subjects experience the same 
type of illusion. Rate of movement depended upon conditions of fixation 
to some extent, and in some cases there was actual movement of the eye 
opposite to that of the apparent movement. Rate and amount of move- 
ment are greater for the extreme peripheral positions. Position of the 
eye at the time and also a previous position modify the illusion. Retinal 
rivalry and voluntary eye movements modify the illusion, as do also actual 
movements of the eye, the closure of the eye and voluntary effort to con- 
trol the illusion. The author thinks that fluctuating motor tensions that 
lead to movements, rather than eye movements themselves, are the condi- 
tioning basis of the illusion. 


ARCHIV FUR GESCHICHTE DER PHILOSOPHIE. Band 
XIV., Heft 2. January, 1910. Uber Malebranches Lehre von der Wahr- 
heit und thre Bedeutung fir die Methodik der Wissenschaften (pp. 145- 
183): A. Bucnenav. — Science is not concerned with general ideas, but 
with relations of equality and inequality between quantities. All truth 
is a matter of relations, and all relations are themselves quantities, and all 
quantities are both numerical and spatial. In biology growth is but the 
unfolding of the “preformed” germ. Sur la conception aristotélicienne 
de la causalité, II. (pp. 184-210): L. Rosin. - Further demonstration and 
justification of Aristotle’s doctrine that the form or essence of a thing 
is its cause, and that in explaining an event we have but to define it. 
This is a revival of Plato’s doctrine of participation. Demokrit und Plato, 
II. (pp. 211-229): I. H. Jensen.—Plato knew nothing of Democritus’s 
atomic theory until he had written much of the Timeus. Then he in- 
serted part of it into the plan he had formed for the work. Pars Secunda 
Philosophie, seu Metaphysica (pp. 230-262): L. Jorpan.— An examina- 
tion of lecture notes taken in the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
and revealing the attitude taken by a Parisian teacher of philosophy 
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towards metaphysicians from Descartes to Voltaire. Jahresbericht iiber 
die vorsokratische Philosophie, 1900-08. (pp. 263-283) : O. GitBert. — Bur- 
net’s and Doring’s works criticized, together with about a score of others. 
Die neuesten Erscheinungen. Historische Abhandlungen in den Zeit- 
schriften. Eingegangene Biicher. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. March, 1910. The Philosoph- 
ical Aspects of Evolution (pp. 113-136): Joun Grier Hippen.— The Dar- 
winian hypothesis has given rise to three significant problems in modern 
philosophy. (1) Is man a term in the series of evolution having unique 
worth and significance? (2) What is the significance of the appearance 
of a purposeful, directing factor (human intelligence) in the organic 
series? (3) Are the processes of life to be explained as mechanical or 
“vital”? And is a conceptualistic logic capable of comprehending them ? 
The latter question is answered in the affirmative. Schopenhauer and 
Pragmatism (pp. 1387-153): Witu1am MacKintire Satter. —- According to 
Schopenhauer the world it ultimately will. Intellect is an invention of 
will, and it is a servant of will. But it goes beyond its master, and in 
philosophy and art sees and presents reality as it is, regardless of will. _ 
Thus Schopenhauer’s philosophy seems to transcend pragmatism. The 
Significance of Schelling’s Theory of Knowledge (pp. 154-167): ArtHuR 
S. Dewina.- Schilling distinguishes three types of cognitive processes: 
Transcendental knowledge wherein there is no differentiation of object, 
the intuition of particular objects, and intellectual intuition, which is a 
true synthesis of the two. But it was his demand for a real solution of 
the problem of knowledge rather than his solution which was of impor- 
tance to epistemology. Proceedings of the American Philosophical As- 
sociation. Abstracts of Papers. List of Members. Reviews of Books: 
Hugo Miinsterburg, The Eternal Values: Jonn Dewey. Franz Erhardt, 
Die Philosophie des Spinoza im Lichte der Kritik: Frank Tuity. W. 
D. Roos, Metaphysica of Aristotle Translated: Wm. Romaine Newso3p. 
William Marshall Urban, Valuation: Its Nature and Laws: Ernest 
Ausee. Notices of New Books. Summaries of Articles. Notes. 


Bingham, W. Van Dyke. Studies in Melody. A monograph. Lancas- 
ter, Pa., and Baltimore, Md.: The Review Publishing Co. 1910. 
Pp. 88. 

Brugeilles, R. Le droit et la sociologie. Paris: Alcan. 1910. Pp. 162. 
3.75 fr. 

Calkins, Mary Whiton. A First Book in Psychology. New York: The 
Maemillan Company. 1910. Pp. xvi-+-419. $1.50. 


Cellérier, L. Esquisse d’une science pédagogique. Paris: Alcan. 1910. 
Pp. 381. 7.50 fr. 

Claparéde, Ed. La Psychologie animale de Charles Bonnet. Genéve et 
Bale: Georg & Co. 1909. Pp. 95. 

Del Vecchio, G. Sull’ idea di una scienza del diritto universale com- 

parato. Turin: Bocca. 1909. Pp. 34. L. 2. 
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Delvolve, J. Rationalisme et tradition. Paris: Alean. 1910. Pp. 180. 
2.50 fr. 

Downey, John E. Preliminary Study of Family Resemblance in Hand- 
writing. Laramie, Wyoming: The Laramie Republican Company. 
1910. Pp. 51. 

Fabre, J. Les péres de la révolution. Paris: Alean. 1910. Pp. 764. 
10 fr. 

Giuliano, B. La religiositaé dello spirito. Palermo: Sandron. 1910. 
Pp. 63. L. 1.50. 

Herrick, C. L. The Metaphysics of a Naturalist. Philosophical and 
Psychological Fragments. Granville, Ohio: Denison University. 
1910. Pp. 98. 

Hodson, F. (Editor). Broad Lines in Science Teaching. London: 
Christophers. Pp. xxxvi + 267. 

Murray, R. A. II valore come concetto puro ece. Florence: G. Carnesa- 
chi e figli. 1910. Pp. 76. L. 2. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


At the meeting of the Aristotelian Society on May 2, Mr. E. C. Childs 
read a paper on “ Science and Logic.” “ The principle of complete induc- 
tion is thus stated by Poincaré: If a theorem is true of the number 1, and 
if it is shown to be true of n-+-1, provided it is true of n it will be true 
of all whole numbers. This principle may be described in many ways. 
It may be (a) derived from experience, (b) derivable immediately from the 
principle of contradiction, (¢) a definition of whole number, (d) a con- 
vention, or (e) a synthetic judgment a priori. It was argued that the first 
four of these views could be proved impossible, and that the last alone 
could be held to be the true description. The relation of mathematical 
induction to the method of physical science was dealt with, and its rela- 
tion to the laws of probability and chance. Physical and chemical sci- 
ence attain certain laws by the application of mathematical truths, and 
therefore the laws of mathematical induction are the ideal to which phys- 
ical induction approximates.”—The Atheneum. 


“THE next international convention for liberal religious thought will 
meet at Berlin, from the 6th to the 10th of August. The first of these 
world congresses was held in London in 1901, the second in Amsterdam 
in 1903, the third in Geneva in 1905, and the fourth in Boston in 1907. 
The convention will be termed Weltkongress fiir freies Christentum und 
religiésen Fortschritt, and one of its special purposes will be to acquaint 
outsiders with the religious life and progressive theological scholarship 
and religious problems of Germany. The announcement of the German 
committee declares that the Berlin meeting comes at an opportune mo- 
ment, since a strong revival of religious interests is making itself felt 
throughout the fatherland. The president of the congress is Dr. K 
Schrader, member of the German Parliament.”—The Nation. 





